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Abstract 

Reading comprehension is one of the most essential skills that needs to be completely 
developed. This process can be even more complex when you are learning in a bilingual setting. 
In the United States in recent years we have seen the proliferation of new language learning 
programs, including bilingual programs, like dual language and immersion schools. In these 
programs, students need to develop essential language skills, especially reading comprehension, 
and teachers need to be aware of the most effective strategies in order to support their students in 
mastering this skill. It is with this objective in mind, that I designed three different workshops 
that focus on strategies that can be implemented in grade levels 3-5 in either English or Spanish 
to support students’ reading comprehension skills. Each of these workshops concentrates on a 
specific area that is crucial in this process, including strategies to develop vocabulary acquisition, 
fluency and reading comprehension. Participants will learn hands-on classroom activities, and 
how to use visuals, and narrative and expository texts to promote vocabulary acquisition, fluency 
and reading comprehension. It is my hope that the strategies included in this project will be 
valuable tools that teachers will use in bilingual classrooms to facilitate their students’ reading 


progress. I also hope that students find the activities to be engaging and helpful. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 

During my teaching experience, I have had the opportunity to teach English and Spanish 
in two different countries: Costa Rica and the United States. I have been able to witness the 
successes and difficulties that students can have when learning a second language. It is amazing 
to see their progress, and how they gradually feel more confident and willing to use this new 
language to communicate in different situations. However, there are also occasions when this 
learning process is difficult for students, and they can struggle and feel confused. Similarly, 
teachers can feel helpless with few tools or strategies available to assist their students in 
mastering this new language. 

Considering these challenges, I designed a workshop, specifically for those who teach 
grades 3-5 and work in bilingual (English/Spanish) programs. The workshop shows teachers how 
beneficial the use of hands-on and visual materials can be to vocabulary development in both 
languages, as well as the benefits of use of narrative and expository texts which can promote 
reading comprehension and fluency. The purpose of this workshop is to provide innovative and 
easy-to-use strategies that elementary teachers in levels 3 — 5 can implement in the classroom in 
either of the two languages. My main focus is on these grade levels because there is a 
considerable amount of local and state testing that takes place during this educational period, and 
educators need to know about the best strategies that are available to help students develop their 
reading skills. Furthermore, being a teacher myself in these grade levels and being part of a 
Spanish Immersion program, has helped me see and identify the needs that students and teachers 
in our grade levels can have. 

For this reason, I believe that through the use of hands-on activities that encourage 


students’ participation, as well as the implementation of read-alouds and visual representations to 


reinforce vocabulary acquisition; and the exposure to narrative and expository texts will support 
and promote effective reading comprehension and fluency in both languages. Once students 
acquire effective reading skills, their comprehension will improve and will be displayed in both 
the L1 and L2. This theory is reinforced by several authors when describing reading proficiency, 
they indicated that the majority of skills that a student learns as he or she builds the capacity to 
read in the native language will transfer to a second language. These skills do not need to be 
retaught or relearned. (Escamilla, 1987; Krashen, 1987; Lesher-Madrid & Garcia, 1985; 
Modiano, 1968; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1975, as cited Herrera & Murry, 2016) 

It is important to reiterate the importance of not reteaching or relearning skills or 
concepts when students are in a bilingual classroom. In the past, there were misconceptions on 
this topic, and language was taught in isolation using the Grammar Translation Method which 
proved to be ineffective because it required students to memorize. It was more teacher-focused 
and there was minimal student interaction. (Larsen-Freeman & Anderson, 2011) In recent years, 
research has shown that there are several skills that can be transferred from L1 to L2. For 
example, the Center for Applied Linguistics (www.cal.org) described several skills that can be 
acquired across all languages, such as alphabetic and orthographic awareness, meaningful print, 
habits and attitudes towards reading and writing, metacognitive skills and strategies as well as 
content knowledge. It also explained some specific topics that need to be taught directly such as 
print directionality, grammar features, cultural schema and vocabulary; however, in this last 
aspect it does mention the importance of the similarities in the cognates in English and Spanish 
which makes it easier to teach. All these conclusions are based on studies done by the author 


Terence Odlin (1998) who has investigated the crosslinguistic influence and the conceptual 


transfer, which focuses on the application of linguistic characteristics from one language to 
another by speakers of more than one language. 

Teaching for several years in immersion and dual programs has given me the opportunity 
to see this process of transferring knowledge from one language to another. It is fascinating to 
see students learning a concept in one language and being able to apply it either in their native or 
second language. I became interested in carrying out this project because I believe that with the 
implementation of these strategies teachers will be able to support students’ reading 
comprehension skills as well as developing both languages. Students will also benefit because 
they will learn and be more proficient with their reading comprehension skills through hands-on 
activities, visuals, read-alouds and narrative and expository texts that will motivate and engage 
learning in both languages. I believe that the creation of this workshop has made me a better 
teacher because I have more tools and resources to use in the classroom, and I hope to have the 


opportunity to implement these strategies with my students and see how successful they can be. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 

Identifying and understanding the different strategies that can be used in the bilingual 
classroom is key to developing high levels of reading comprehension in both languages. Helping 
students understand and master those skills required that educators utilize for several strategies. 
For this reason, it is essential to include teaching approaches that help develop background 
knowledge, vocabulary, and active reading skills so that students become outstanding readers. In 
this chapter, I analyze several reading strategies that can be used in the classroom. I also focus on 
those that can be implemented in the bilingual classroom. Then, I discuss what factors are 
essential to developing reading comprehension skills and which ones have proven to be the most 
effective. To conclude, I present the different types of bilingual programs that can be found in 
the United States and explain the importance of developing literacy in both languages. 

If you ask teachers which skill requires more time and dedication to teach to their 
students, reading comprehension will probably be the answer. Nowadays, children are growing 
up in a technological world which provides them with answers in seconds. As a consequence, 
their stamina and attention span are considerably reduced and when they have to spend time 
researching, solving math word problems or just reading a passage or text, it becomes a struggle. 
This problem is reflected in the results obtained from the 2019 Nation’s Report Card for reading 
in grades 4 and 8. These scores were collected when representative samples of 4th and 8th grade 
students from 27 participating urban schools including the District of Columbia and the 
Department of Defense schools took the reading assessment provided by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). The report shows that in 2019 only 35% of 4th 
grade students showed mastery of reading (National Assessment of Educational Progress, 2019). 


This is a 2% decrease in mastery, as compared to the 37% who obtained mastery in 2017 


(National Assessment of Educational Progress, 2019). The number of eighth graders who were 
proficient also fell from 2017 to 2019, down to only 36%, according to the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (2019). This is an alarming tendency that needs to be changed promptly, 
so students can increase their learning and demonstrate growth. In order to achieve this goal, 
teachers need to find strategies to motivate and engage their students to help them become 
successful readers. 

Motivating students to read is essential when it comes to helping them develop their 
reading skills, and there are several factors to consider in order to achieve this objective. In the 
book Motivating Reading Comprehension: Concept-Oriented Reading Instruction by Wigfield, 
Perencevich, and Guthrie (2004), these concepts are described in detail. These experts developed 
the “Concept-Oriented Reading Instruction (CORI)” (Wigfield, Perencevich and Guthrie, 2004) 
framework, and it has two important aspects when it is implemented: support for the cognitive 
strategies for knowledge construction during reading and support for the motivational 
development of learners (Wigfield, Perencevich & Guthrie, 2004). The authors emphasize the 
importance of developing motivation, engagement and scaffolding when teaching reading 
comprehension. In their view, reading motivation involved certain aspects of the learner 
emphasizing intrinsic motivation and self-efficacy (Eccles & Wigfield, 2002). Intrinsically 
motivation comes from students’ internal interests in reading and most students do it for 
enjoyment. These intrinsically motivated readers are curious. They make choices to control their 
reading activity, and they read to satisfy their curiosity. They also are involved readers who get 
deeply interested with the text; they show a preference for challenge in their readings, and they 


are also characterized as independent readers (Eccles & Wigfield, 2002). 


Another aspect that is essential when developing motivation in reading is self-efficacy 
(Eccles & Wigfield, 2002). This characteristic refers to students who have the confidence to 
know that they can work with difficult texts, and they will be successful (Eccles & Wigfield, 
2002). It is important to transmit and encourage this self-efficacy to students, so they feel 
confident and ready for any challenges they may face when comprehending a passage or text. 
Wigfield, Perencevich and Guthrie (2004) described reading engagement as another key factor 
that influences and motivates students to read. It is defined as linkages between motivations, 
interactions with the text, social interactions, conceptual knowledge growth and the use of 
strategies (Baker, Dreher & Guthrie, 2000). These authors explained that when students are 
engaged with the text, they are more likely to interact with their peers, collaborate and expand 
their knowledge. Along with these factors, it is equally important to use strategies when 
developing reading comprehension skills. As indicated, “Links between motivations and 
strategies enable readers to fulfill their purposes and grow into proficiency” (Guthrie, Schafer & 
Huang, 2001, as cited in Wigfield, 2004, p.59). The third concept that was included by these 
experts was the scaffolding process. In education, this term refers to the different supports 
utilized to help students make progress towards higher levels of understanding, and ultimately 
become more independent in the learning process (Guthrie, Schafer & Huang, 2001). Yet, the 
idea presented by these researchers had a different objective. The scaffolding process that they 
described begins with the teacher providing the most participation, but then over time the teacher 
promotes and motivates and motivating the student to take the lead in the process. This 
scaffolding process enables students to acquire motivation and engagement in the classroom 


(Wigfield, Perencevich & Guthrie, 2004). 


Analyzing Strategies 

After analyzing the essential factors that need to be considered when teaching reading 
comprehension in the classroom, it is also important to analyze the different strategies that help 
motivate and engage students in this complex process. For the purpose of this project, these 
methods are focused on three main areas: vocabulary development, background knowledge and 


fluency. 


Vocabulary Strategies 

The Merriam-Webster dictionary defines the word vocabulary as “A sum or stock of 
words employed by a language, group, individual, or work or in a field of knowledge.” 
(Merriam-Webster, n.d.) Knowing vocabulary words is the first step in communicating and 
understanding a language, and thus comprehending it as well. There are several steps that happen 
when we acquire vocabulary. First, we identify words visually, then the context of the sentence 
helps us determine the meaning and even the pronunciation (Tankersley, 2003). When we are 
teaching vocabulary in the classroom, the strategies that we use can make a difference and 


facilitate the reading comprehension process. 


Total physical response. (TPR) 

The main objective of this language strategy is to combine actions with words to convey 
meaning (Asher, 200 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 270). First, the exercise can start with 
one or two words, and then move on to more elaborate commands or phrases. A variation of this 
strategy is the game “Simons Says”, which also requires students to move according to the 


command. Both of these strategies are helpful because actions show the meaning of words and 


students are not required to speak but they show their comprehension through their actions 


(Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 


Word/picture banks. 

This strategy helps students reinforce vocabulary acquisition visually, and the cards they 
create can be used in different activities, as well as for a variety of topics (Peregoy &Boyle, 
2017). In order to make these word/picture cards, students use index cards and write the word 
and picture on one side, and a short definition from a dictionary or specific text, or they can write 
their own friendly version, and a translation on the other side of the index card. Students can 
keep these cards and add content from other subject areas to make meaningful connections, and 
they can review them individually or with other peers; this will help students reinforce 
vocabulary acquisition. This material can be used in many other activities (Peregoy &Boyle, 
2017). As Cunningham (2005) suggested, students can do word sorts and group their words by 
meaning, grammatical category, or alphabetically. Word cards can help students learn and 
remember content area vocabulary and high frequency words at any level (Peregoy &Boyle, 


2017). 


Context clues. 

This strategy helps students to determine the meaning of words using context clues in 
paragraphs and sentences (Tankersley, 2005). In addition, Webb (2008) described the importance 
of this strategy. He stated, “Context may be one reason the number of repetitions needed to learn 
individual words varies. In some sentences the meaning of an unknown word might be 


transparent but in others it may be opaque” (p.233). When implementing this technique, students 


look for prefixes, suffixes or roots words that may help understand the meaning of a specific 
word, but if this is not enough; they should look for clues on the context of the sentence 
(Tankersley, 2005). There are different types of context clues such as making inferences, the use 
of the definition, when an example of the word is in the sentence, and the use of synonyms and 
antonyms (Tankersley, 2003). Continued class discussion on using these techniques will help 
students develop this concept into a usable strategy (Tankersley, 2003). This is an important 
strategy for students because they learn to figure out the definition of a word using context and 


as a result, they become more successful and independent readers. 


Journals and word maps. 

Journals and Word Maps are another technique to reinforce vocabulary acquisition. When 
students create their vocabulary journals, they leave several blank pages for each letter. As they 
add new words, they write the definition, picture, sentence, and translation, and they might also 
add synonyms and antonyms for a word (Tankersley, 2003). These vocabulary journals can be a 
used as a personal dictionary and as a reviewing tool, which also builds interest and recognition 
of new words and their definitions (Peregoy &Boyle, 2017). Another great way to encourage 
vocabulary development is through the use of word maps. When students create word maps, they 
use a graphic organizer or concept map that includes specific aspects related to the new 
vocabulary word. Some examples are definition, example, non-example, characteristics, 
categories it belongs to. This strategy can also be used at any grade level and provide a better 


understanding of the vocabulary words (Tankersley, 2003). 
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The use of technology. 

Technology is another tool that can be used when teaching vocabulary. Dalton and 
Grisham (2011) described techniques that will improve vocabulary acquisition using technology 
and digital tools. They also mentioned the accessibility that schools and educators have in this 
area. These authors asserted that, as literacy educators, we need to use the tools that 21st-century 
technologies afford us (International Reading Association, 2009). Nearly 100% of schools in the 
United States have Internet access (Wells & Lewis, 2006). Some of the recommended websites 
mentioned by these researchers include wordle.net and wordsift.org to create visuals, images, 
word maps and sample sentences with the word in context. In addition to this, Dalton, and 
Grisham (2011) suggested the sites vocabulary.com and vocabularygames.com to let students 
play with words and definitions. Nikolova, (2002); Xin & Rieth, (2001) recommended using 
tools like Power Point to present a word’s meaning with features like audio, graphic, video and 
animation. Another way that technological tools can be used in the classroom is by using 
websites that help with meaning and translation (Dalton & Grishman, 2011). These authors 
proposed sites like visualthesaurus.com, dictionary.com, wordcentral.com, reference.com, 


merriam-webster.com, translate.google.com and Bing translator. 


Background Knowledge Strategies 

It is important to develop our background knowledge because it helps us to relate to the 
text we read, without it there is no meaning and no comprehension (Tankersley, 2005). Reading 
comprehension occurs when students can relate to the text because they have had their own 


experiences, and it is easier for them to make connections and as a result their comprehension 
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will increase (Guthrie, Wigfield & Perencevich, 2004). According to \ Marzano (2004), there are 
two factors that interact when we acquire background knowledge: our ability to process and store 
information, and the number and frequency of our academically oriented experiences. 
Consequently, the more experiences we have, the more understanding. In an ideal environment, 
all the students would have the same opportunities to access those experiences; however, the 
reality is that some will have them while others will not. For this reason, educators need to use 
effective strategies to help them build that background knowledge. Marzano (2004) described six 
principles to consider when developing background knowledge. The next section focuses on the 
principle of how the virtual experiences can enhance background knowledge and the strategies 


that can be used in the classroom to develop this skill. 


Reading as a form of virtual experience. 

The main goal of this strategy is to encourage students to read and experience a topic 
through reading (Marzano, 2004). There are many students who do not have the ability to travel 
and discover new and fascinating places, but they can experience them and learn more about 
them through reading. As explained by Marzano (2004), reading can be a powerful way to 
generate virtual experiences. He also described the importance of the sustained silent reading 
(SSR) programs, and the influence that it can have on background knowledge (Marzano, 2004). 
He supported his principle with research done by Pilgreen and Krashen (2000); their findings 
showed that students who participated in these reading programs showed growth in their literacy 
development. In conclusion, it is highly important to encourage students to read for pleasure and 


over long periods of time to develop their background knowledge. 
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Language interaction as a form of virtual experience. 

The objective of the language interaction strategy is to have students participate actively 
by talking and listening to other students (Marzano, 2004). It is very common to see teachers 
taking the main role in the classroom and transmitting information to the students. However, it is 
also important to provide space and time through which students are leading the learning 
process, and teachers are facilitators. In this strategy, the more students talk and listen to others, 
the more virtual experiences are generated (Marzano, 2004). Consequently, this strategy can be 
used with a variety of topics and subject areas, and students also have the opportunity to share, 
interact and collaborate with their peers while building their background knowledge (Marzano, 


2004). 


Educational television as a form of virtual experience. 

The main goal of this strategy is to expose students to educational television or videos to 
enhance their background knowledge (Marzano, 2004). Research done by Hall, Chiarello and 
Edmonson (1996) indicated that there was a significant increase in students’ background 
knowledge after watching educational television. Another study done in 1947 by Hall and 
Crushing showed that this strategy had the same effect as reading a book or listening to a lecture 
about the topic. Marzano (2014) expressed the benefits that this strategy brings to schools and 
classrooms, as he stated, “These findings greatly expand the possibilities for schools that want to 
generate virtual experiences. Schools, then, have a wide variety of options for generating virtual 


experiences to build academic background knowledge” (p.40) 
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Reading Fluency Strategies 

The Merriam-Webster dictionary defines the word fluency as the ability to speak easily 
and smoothly. (Merriam-Webster, n.d.) There is a connection between the rate and understanding 
of a text, when it is quick and easy the working memory can concentrate in meaning and 
understanding (Tankersley, 2005). According to Dr. Judy Willis (2008), when students are 
successful fluent readers, they can do it effortlessly, expressively, and meaningfully. They also 
know when to change their voice, when to pause and scan ahead for punctuation. Considering 
this scenario, educators can provide different strategies that will help students improve their 
fluency and consequently their reading comprehension (Willis, 2008). Through oral reading 
practice, classroom discussion, and frequent reading rehearsal, students can practice intonation, 
rhythm, stress and pacing (Tankersley, 2005). It is also important to mention that helping 
students develop fluency requires a lot of modeling and demonstration from the teachers, and 
constant practice from the students. Tankersley (2005) stated that, “Students need to be taught 
that good readers approach the text in different ways when the going gets tough. By modeling 


and thinking aloud ourselves, we can help them learn these skills” (p.46) 


Rapid naming practice. 

With this strategy, the teacher first needs to use a timed assessment of rapid naming 
numbers, letters or words and then students create their lists according to their needs (Willis, 
2008). They create their lists using index cards with familiar words from different topics such as 
music, sports, computers, etc. The objective is for students to improve their speed when naming 
familiar words as they work individually or with a partner (Willis, 2008). In order to engage and 


motivate students with this strategy, the teacher can ask students to create their own chart to keep 
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track of their progress. As Dr. Judy Willis (2008) asserted, “The recognition of their progress 
appears to resonate with students’ dopamine-pleasure response, affective filters, and goal- 


directed skills” (p.53). 


Repeated reading. 

The repeated reading strategy works best when done in a small group setting, and when 
students have specific reading levels of fluency (Willis, 2008). This author recommended that, 
“When implementing this strategy, it is important to use texts that are interesting to students and 
are appropriate for their ability” (Willis, 2008, p.54). The goal of fluency building, ability-level 
rereading is to provide individualized opportunities for skill growth (Willis, 2008). When this 
strategy is put into practice, it is essential to have students in small groups to lower stress and 
provide each one with enough time to reread the text several times with guidance, so fluency can 
increase (Willis, 2008). During the first read, students can just listen to the text being read aloud 
by the teacher and they have the option of following along if they want to. For the second read, 
they are required to follow along as they listen to the text. They can also read additional times 
focusing on different purposes, for example, focusing on expression, punctuation, intonation, and 


silent reading speed (Willis, 2008). 


Choral reading. 


This strategy helps reduce the stress of reading aloud individually, and it is a great way to 
support struggling readers (Willis, 2008). The objective of this strategy is to have students read 
chorally along with a fluent reader (Tankersley, 2005). This technique can be done in a small 


group, as a whole class, or individually, with or without teacher’s participation, and as a 
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rereading strategy, although it is important that the material utilized needs to be at their ability 
level (Tankersley, 2005). The teacher should appoint different groups to chorally read a section 
or stanza from a text while modeling. She should also provide feedback to the group each time 
the piece is read (Tankersley, 2005). There are several ways that choral reading can be 
implemented. For example, reading parts of a text, or stanzas in a poem, participating in a 
reader’s theater, and it can certainly be done with various content areas such as language arts, 


science and social studies (Tankersley, 2005). 


Paired reading. 


In this activity, a more fluent reader is paired with a less fluent reader as they take turns 
reading aloud to each other (Willis, 2008). There are different ways that this strategy can be 
implemented in the classroom. For example, it can be by pairing students who are high-average, 
average-average, or average-low (Tankersley, 2003). For this activity, Dr. Willis (2008), 
recommended to pay close attention to the material utilized; it needs to be appropriate to the 
students’ level and with content that they are familiar with. When students are reading with a 
partner, they take turns reading the same section, and each student provides to the partner 
assistance and support, as well as feedback on how to improve (Willis, 2008). The teacher needs 
to provide modeling, and explicit instruction in what comments or corrections are appropriate 


(Willis, 2008). 
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Developing Reading Comprehension Using Highly Effective Strategies 

In order to develop effective reading comprehension, it is crucial for students to have 
reading skills, fluency, vocabulary, and background knowledge (Willis, 2008). According to 
Tankersley (2005), there are two sets of skills that students need to have in order to develop 
reading comprehension: metacognitive and skill-based techniques. “While the metacognitive 
skills allow students to link their thoughts and understanding prior information in their brains, 
mechanical skills allow readers to frame their expectations regarding the text and its 


organization.” (2005). 


Predicting. 


Before students are introduced to the text they will read, it is important to show them how 
to make predictions (Willis, 2008). The use of a KWL chart, designed by Donna Ogle (1986), is 
an effective way to do this. Willis (2008) described the benefits of this activity, as she affirmed, 
“This strategy gives students opportunities to activate prior knowledge as they consider what 
they know about the subject (prior knowledge), what they would like to learn (goal), and later, 
what they comprehended and learned” (p. 134) Another strategy to help students make 
predictions about the topic is by using nongraded fill-in-the-blanks prediction pages, multiple 
choice questions and true or false exercises (Willis, 2008). This strategy allows students to give 
their opinion and answers on the topic, which later, as they read, they can use to confirm or 


contradict their predictions (Willis, 2008). 
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Visualizing. 

Another strategy that is important to teach students when developing their reading 
comprehension skills is visualizing the text. Sprenger (2013), described this strategy as “the 
ability to create the picture that the author is trying to paint for readers will help students 
throughout their lives” (p.150). One way to implement this technique is by using the think aloud 
strategy in which the teacher selects a passage or text that is very descriptive. Tankersley (2005), 
described how as the teacher is reading, she is asking the students to picture the images described 
in the text and encouraging them to add details as they can close their eyes to help them visualize 
the passage. The author also recommended asking questions such as “What do you think the 
character looks like in this scene? or answering statements like “When I read this, I thought 
about...” She also suggested allowing students to draw what they are thinking to reinforce this 


skill (Tankersley, 2015, p. 136). 


Active questioning. 

Active questioning is another strategy that helps students comprehend what they read. 
Sprenger (2013), described this strategy as a type of prediction because students are asking their 
own questions, and they are curious to learn whether their predictions were correct. It is 
important that the teacher models this strategy by doing think-alouds (Sprenger, 2013). The 
teacher reads and stops at different points in the passage and asks students what questions they 
have about what has been read so far (Sprenger, 2013). Another way to implement this strategy 
is to use the question-answer relationship (QAR) technique (Raphael, 1986, as cited in Sprenger, 
2013). This strategy includes four types of questions: right there questions- using the text to 


answer the question, think and search- think about the question and gather information from the 
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text, author and me- draw inferences from the text, and on your own- use your own knowledge 


and opinion to answer the question (Sprenger, 2013). 


Using graphic organizers. 

Using graphic organizers is a useful strategy to use for non-fiction texts, and they have 
the potential to increase understanding of the text being read (Tankersley, 2003) They are visual 
representations that come in different sizes and shapes and can help students remember what 
they are reading and know more about it (Sprenger, 2013). When students use graphic 
organizers, it is easier for them to remember the information because organizers are stored as 
pictures in the brain, and students tend to remember visuals more easily than words (Sprenger, 
2013). Graphic organizers can be used for narrative and expository texts since they can help 
identify key aspects of a story or topic (Tankersley, 2005). Some examples of graphic organizers 


are concept maps, and mind maps (Sprenger, 2013). 


Bilingual Programs and the Importance of Literacy Development 


The word "bilingual" has had a controversial reputation for a long time. As researcher, 
Ingrid Gogolin (2011), stated, the debates surrounding the subject of bilingualism and bilingual 
education are deeply rooted in historical and political traditions (p.229). Despite the controversy, 
the number of bilingual education programs in the U.S continues to grow significantly. 
According to the report Dual Language Education Programs: Current State Policies and 
Practices, published in 2015 by the U.S Department of Education, 39 states and Washington, 


D.C. were offering dual-language education during the 2012-13 school year, with Spanish and 
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Chinese programs cited as the most commonly used languages. This expansion is also evident 
here in North Carolina. According to the North Carolina Dual Language Immersion (DL/D) site, 
there are over 200 programs across all 8 regions in 8 languages, 47 districts, 6 charter schools 


and 6 independent schools (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction). 


There are several bilingual education models that have been implemented in the United 
States, and they have a number of different characteristics. First, there is the transitional bilingual 
education model, the main goal of which is to give students instruction in their native language 
as well as English in all content areas (Medina, 1995, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016). This 
program lasts for two or three years, and generally begins in kindergarten with full native 
language support, but gradually transitions to all- English instruction by third and fourth grade 
(Herrera & Murry, 2016). Secondly there is the developmental bilingual education model, which 
is often called one-way dual language, and it has proven to be effective (Thomas & Collier, 
2012, cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016). The main characteristics of this program is that the 
instruction is delivered in the students’ first and second language in all grade levels (Herrera & 
Murry, 2016). Research has shown that in order to achieve high levels of academic success, it is 
important that students participate in this model for at least five to six years (Collier & Thomas, 
2009; Collier, 1992; Cummins, 2001; Thomas & Collier, 1997, 2002, 2012 as cited in Herrera & 
Murry, 2016). Another model of bilingual education is the two-way immersion program and its 
main objective is to develop first and second language proficiency as well as strong academic 
performance in the content areas (Christian, 1994; Cummins, 2001, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 
2016). This type of program usually starts in kindergarten and continues through elementary 
school. However, experts recommend extending it until middle school and high school, 


whenever possible (Thomas & Collier, 2012, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016). There are 
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two versions of this model that have been used throughout the United States: the 50-50 model 
and the 90-10 model. The main objective of both models is to concentrate on the core subjects 
using bilingualism (Herrera & Murry, 2016). The 50-50 model gives 50 percent English 
instruction and 50 percent in the second language. The 90-10 model begins in lower grades with 
90 percent of the instruction in the partner language (for example Spanish) and 10 percent in 
English, and eventually in grades 4, 5 and 6 the balance of instruction is 50: 50 between both 


languages (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 


After analyzing the different bilingual programs utilized in the United States, it is 
important to reflect on the value of developing literacy in the bilingual setting. There has been 
considerable research in this field, including the metalinguistic awareness which focuses on 
the intellectual development of bilingual children (Lee, 1996). This type of research, which 
focuses on the awareness of component sounds, word-meaning correspondence, rules of 
grammar and semantics, and ambiguity; (DeVilliers & Devilliers, 1978, as cited in Lee, 1996) 
has shown to be an essential element in developing reading skills and intellectual development 
(Hakuta, 1986, as cited in Lee, 1996). Furthermore, psychologists have also studied the relevance 
of the analogical reasoning shown in the bilingual students. Patrick Lee (1996) in his article 
Cognitive Development in Bilingual Children: A Case for Bilingual Instruction in Early 
Childhood Education, referred to research done in this field by Diaz (1985). From his studies he 
found that bilingual students had a greater ability to reason by analogy. Lee (1996) also 
mentioned other research that showed other cognitive abilities that have a greater development in 
the bilingual setting. These skills include: verbal ability, thinking and creativity (Cummins & 
Gulutsan, 1974, as cited in Lee, 1996), better performance in discovery tasks (Bain 1975, as cited 


in Lee, 1996), and a greater ability to restructure noncognitive solutions (Balkan, 1970, as cited 
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in Lee, 1996). Researchers have also analyzed the use of code switching in the bilingual setting 


and its benefits in literacy. 


According to Lee (1996), bilinguals can move from verbal production between 
languages, and this allows more flexibility. He supports this with the theory from Peal and 
Lambert (1962), which described the ability in bilinguals to code-switch, and this allows them to 
solve a problem while thinking in one language, and switching to the other, and this can add 
mental flexibility. Another aspect to consider in bilingual education is the vocabulary 
acquisition. According to Oller and Eilers (2002, as cited in Bialystok and Feng, 2010) and 
Mahon & Crutchley (2006, as cited in Bialystok and Feng, 2010), research has shown that 
bilingual children tend to develop vocabulary more slowly than monolingual peers (). However, 
they also mentioned that the languages that they learn can make a difference in this process. 
Concerning this matter, they indicated that children whose languages have similar structures and 
cognates, like English - Spanish, have more possibilities to make more progress, even though 
they spend less time compared to monolingual peers (Bialystok & Feng, 2010). Considering the 
importance of vocabulary acquisition in the reading comprehension process, \ the effort done in 
the classroom is essential. As Bialstock & Feng (2010) stated, “When vocabulary is adjusted, 
reading acquisition proceeds at least as well for bilinguals as for monolinguals, and probably 


better” (p.128). 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 

Reading comprehension is one of the most important skills that students need to master in 
order to be successful. However, this same skill is the one that they tend to have the most 
difficulty with during their school years. In order to address this situation, teachers need to find 
strategies that can be implemented in the classroom to encourage and engage students in their 
reading development. Reading is a complex process that includes several factors. As author 
Sprenger (2013) described it in her book Wiring the Brain for Reading, reading involves 
phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and comprehension. She also emphasized the 
importance of the nondeclarative memory when we read, since this memory involves the 
comprehension strategies and decoding skills that we teach our students (Sprenger, 2013). This 
author indicated that in order to understand what we read, we need to have decoding skills, 
fluency, vocabulary, learn sight and high-frequency words as well as reading strategies 
(Sprenger, 2013). It is with this in mind that I created several workshops that will allow teachers 
in the bilingual classroom to develop their students’ literacy skills. These workshops will 
provide strategies to help students develop vocabulary acquisition in both languages, as well as 
show how the use of narrative and expository texts can promote reading comprehension and 
fluency. 

Being a homeroom teacher involves many responsibilities and it also requires to be 
resourceful when it comes to finding material and transmitting knowledge to the students. 
However, when you teach a second language, this mission is even more complex because at 
times it is difficult to find resources, tools and strategies that work in the second language 
environment. Given my own practice, and those of my colleagues in bilingual education, this 


problem is common. Often, we need to translate and create our own material in order to fulfill 
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our goals and cover the objectives in the curriculum we teach. For this reason, I want to share 
simple and easy-to-use strategies that can help teachers in the bilingual setting, when it comes to 
teaching reading comprehension and its components, including vocabulary and fluency. 

One of the key skills to develop for successful reading comprehension is vocabulary 
acquisition. This is a process that tends to be slow in bilingual learners; however, there are also 
positive aspects along the way. According to Bialystok and Feng (2010), research has shown that 
bilingual children tend to develop vocabulary more slowly than monolingual peers (Mahon & 
Crutchley, 2006; Oller & Eilers, 2002, as cited in Bialystok & Feng, 2010). However, these 
authors also mentioned that the languages that they learn can make a difference in this process 
(Bialystok & Feng, 2010). Concerning this matter, they indicated that children whose languages 
have similar structures and cognates, like English and Spanish, can make progress more quickly, 
even though they spend less time compared to monolingual peers, (Bialystok & Feng, 2010). 
Considering this fact, it is crucial to develop vocabulary acquisition in the bilingual classroom 
through the use of different strategies. 

Another important aspect to consider when developing reading comprehension skills in 
bilingual learners, is fluency. Students need to be able to decode words, as well as read fluently 
to understand what they are reading. It is my goal to provide teachers with strategies that can be 
used in the classroom that will assist students in developing and increasing their fluency. One 
key factor when implementing these techniques is the modeling and demonstration that teachers 
can provide, so students can do it properly (Tankersley, 2005). Another author who makes 
reference to this topic is Willis (2008), who is a neurologist and classroom teacher. She 


described fluent readers as those who can read effortlessly, expressively, and meaningfully. She 
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also noted that these readers know when to change their voice, and when to pause and scan ahead 
for punctuation (Willis, 2008). 

After students have learned strategies to build background knowledge, acquire 
vocabulary in both languages and read fluently, the process of reading comprehension becomes 
more accessible. Regarding this topic, Dr. Tankersley (2005) described Literacy Strategies for 
Grades 4-12: Reinforcing the Threads of Reading, the two sets of skills that are essential when 
developing reading comprehension. These skills are metacognitive and skill- based (Tankersley, 
2005). She described how the metacognitive skills link thoughts and prior information in the 
brain, while the skill-based techniques acknowledge predictions or expectations related to the 
text and its organization (Tankersley, 2005). The main objective of this project is to provide 
useful strategies that help teachers in the bilingual classroom develop reading comprehension 
skills. The strategies that will be included in the workshop include ways that students can 
predict, visualize, question and use graphic organizers to help them understand what they are 
reading. 

The final product of my project is three workshops that focus on different areas that 
complement each other to achieve successful reading comprehension processes in the bilingual 
classroom. One workshop provides strategies for vocabulary acquisition, another workshop 
presents techniques that help develop reading fluency, and the third workshop includes strategies 
to develop background knowledge and reading comprehension. Each workshop will include 
different components such as a visual presentation of the topic, a discussion, explanation and 


practice of the strategies, resources to use in the classroom. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


Professional Development Workshop Number 1 


Strategies to Develop Vocabulary Acquisition in the Bilingual Classroom 


Activity Estimated time 


1. Brainstorm Activity 10 minutes 


2. Group Discussion Activity 15 minutes 


4. Implementation of the Strategies 20 minutes 


5. Comments and Questions 5 minutes 





3. Learn About the Strategies 


Purpose: 

To share simple and easy-to-use strategies that can help teachers teach vocabulary in a 
bilingual setting. In this workshop, teachers will work in small groups to brainstorm the 
difficulties their students have when learning new vocabulary. After that, they will discuss 
possible solutions to these problems, and then they will answer several questions related to this 
situation. Next, they will learn about the theory behind each strategy, and why they are beneficial 
to students’ vocabulary acquisition process. At the end of this workshop, they will work in small 
groups in order to practice each strategy. A time for comments and questions will be provided 


during the last five minutes of the session. 


1. Brainstorming Activity 


Estimated time: 10 minutes 
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Objective: To identify the most common difficulties that students have when acquiring 
new vocabulary. 
Instructions: 

e There will be numbers from 1 to 8 placed under each participants’ chair, so they can be 
arranged in groups of 4. Once the small groups are formed, participants will brainstorm a 
list of the most common difficulties that their students have when learning new 
vocabulary. 

e After 5 minutes the lists from each group will be collected and distributed to a different 
group, so they can think and write about possible solutions. 


Materials: Poster paper, sticky notes and markers. 


2. Group Discussion Activity 
Estimated time: 15 minutes 
Objective: To share possible solutions to the vocabulary problems presented in the previous 
activity. To participate in a group discussion related to the vocabulary acquisition process, and 
weaknesses and strengths. 
Instructions: 
e A representative from each group will orally share the problems and their possible 
solutions with the entire group. 
e Participants will be presented with several questions, and they will share their answers 
and thoughts with the group. 
e What motivates your students to learn new vocabulary? 


e What strategies/techniques do you normally use in your lessons? 
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e In your experience, which are the most difficult vocabulary words for students to 
learn? 
e Do they have more difficulty in L1 or L2? Or is there no difference? 
3. Learn About the Strategies 
Estimated time: 10 minutes 
Objective: To learn about the strategies that can be used in the bilingual classroom in order for 
students to successfully acquire vocabulary. 

e Participants will listen to the presentation about the different vocabulary strategies that 
can be used to improve students’ vocabulary acquisition in the bilingual classroom. This 
presentation will include five specific strategies that help in this process: Total Physical 
Response (TPR), Word/Picture Banks, Context Clues, Journal and Word Maps, and 
lastly, the Use of Technology. 

Materials: Laptop, projector, Google Slides, samples of journals, word cards and 
worksheets. 
4. Implementation of the Strategies 
Estimated time: 25 minutes 
Objective: To put into practice the strategies that can be used in the bilingual classroom in order 
to have successful vocabulary acquisition. 

e Participants will be divided into five groups in order to practice each of the strategies. 
(Total Physical Response (TPR), Word/Picture Banks, Context Clues, Journal and Word 
Maps, and the Use of Technology) 

e There will be five stations set up with instructions on what to do at each one. Participants 


will have five minutes to explore and practice each strategy. The timer will go off every 


five minutes, and participants will rotate to each station until they complete the five 
strategies. 
Materials: Laptops, index cards, handouts, lined and blank paper, markers, pencils and 
crayons. 
5. Comments and Questions 
e Participants will share any comments and questions they may have related to this 


workshop. 
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Professional Development Workshop Number 2 


Strategies to Develop Fluency in the Bilingual Classroom 


Activity Estimated time 
2. Group Discussion Activity 


4. Implementation of the Strategies 





Purpose: 

To show practical and useful strategies that can improve students’ fluency in the bilingual 
classroom. In this workshop, teachers will work with a partner to read three fluency passages and 
determine how well they did. This activity will serve as an icebreaker and as a reflection on what 
the students experience when their fluency is being assessed. After this, participants will watch a 
video related to fluency. Next, they will be part of a group discussion concerning the factors that 
have the most impact on students’ fluency. After that, they will be presented with the theory 
behind each strategy and how to implement it in the classroom. The last part of the workshop 
will be working with a partner to practice each fluency strategy. After this activity is completed, 
there will be time dedicated to comments and questions that the participants may have. 

1. Fluency Activity 

Estimated time: 10 minutes 

Objective: To identify the most common difficulties that students have when developing reading 


fluency. 
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Instructions: 


Participants will be paired according to their matching playing cards placed on the center 
of each table. After they find their partner, they are provided with a timer stopwatch and 
four different fluency passages. They will take turns reading the passage to see how many 
words they are able to read correctly in one minute. They also need to answer the 2 
comprehension questions at the bottom of the passage. 

After completing this activity, participants will be asked about how well they did, and 
how they felt while reading and answering the questions. 

Participants will watch the video “Why Fluency?” as an introduction to the topic. 


https://youtu.be/z3 U8pjX4p2c 





After watching the video, participants will orally share their takeaways with the group. 
Materials: Playing cards, handouts (fluency passages), timer stopwatches, laptop and 


projector. 


2. Group Discussion Activity 


Estimated time: 10 minutes 


Objective: To discuss the key factors that can affect the development of reading fluency and its 


relationship with reading comprehension in the bilingual classroom. 


Instructions: 


Participants will be divided into groups of 3, and they will answer questions related to the 
development of fluency in the classroom. 
e What is the relationship between fluency and reading comprehension? 


e What negative factors do you think influence the development of fluency? 
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e Do your students demonstrate fluency in L1 and L2? 
e What can teachers do to support students who struggle with fluency? 

e Each group will answer one question. They will discuss the answer and write it on index 
cards provided. After all groups have answered the questions, participants will share their 
thoughts regarding the topic. 

Materials: Index cards and paper strips. 
3. Learn About the Strategies 
Estimated time: 10 minutes 
Objective: To learn about the strategies that can be used in the bilingual classroom in order to 
develop fluency. 

e Participants will listen to the presentation about the different fluency strategies that can 
be used to improve students’ reading fluency skills in the bilingual classroom. This 
presentation will include five specific strategies that help in this process including: rapid 
naming practice, repeated reading, choral reading, and paired reading. 

Materials: Laptop, projector, Google Slides. 
4. Implementation of the Strategies 
Estimated time: 20 minutes 
Objective: To put into practice the strategies that can be used in the bilingual classroom, and that 
will assist students in developing and increasing their fluency. 

e Participants will choose a partner to work with during this activity. They will practice 

each of the fluency strategies (rapid naming practice, repeated reading, choral reading 


and paired reading). 
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e There will be four stations set up with instructions on what to do at each one. Participants 
will have five minutes to explore and practice each strategy. The timer will go off every 
five minutes, and participants will rotate to each station until they complete the four 
strategies. 

Materials: index cards, passages, leveled texts, Social Studies and Science books, 


handouts with songs and poems. 


5. Comments and Questions 
e Participants will share any comments and questions they may have related to this 


workshop. 
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Professional Development Workshop Number 3 


Strategies to Develop Reading Comprehension in the Bilingual Classroom 


Activity Estimated time 
1. Group Discussion Activity 
2. Learn About Read Alouds 


3. Discover More Reading Strategies 





Purpose: 

The purpose of this workshop is to share practical strategies that can help teachers develop 
reading comprehension skills in a bilingual setting. In this workshop, participants will be 
presented with data related to reading assessments taken by 4th and 8th grade students. They will 
participate in a group discussion to identify the factors that may influence these results and 
brainstorm possible solutions to any negative factors. After that, they will learn about the use of 
narrative and expository texts to perform read alouds, as a strategy to help students develop 
reading comprehension skills. Next, participants will be presented with additional strategies that 
can be used in the classroom in order to achieve the reading goal. At the end of this workshop, 
participants will work in small groups to review the concepts learned in this presentation. 


A time for comments and questions will be provided during the last five minutes of the session. 


1. Group Discussion Activity 


Estimated time: 10 minutes 
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Objective: To participate in a group discussion in order to identify the factors that may influence 
the decreasing scores. Identify possible solutions to this problem. 
Instructions: 

e Participants will be presented with data from the 2019 Report Card that shows the results 
of the reading assessment taken by students in grades 4 and 8. 

e Participants will participate in a group discussion to share their thoughts on the factors 
that may have influenced those findings and identify potential solutions to addressing the 
problems revealed by the assessments, and what could be possible solutions to this 
problem. 

e Participants will be presented with several questions, and they will share their answers 
and thoughts with the group. 

e What are your thoughts and concerns when you see this data? 
e What factors can be causing this problem? 

e What can we as teachers do to change this reality? 

e Are there any possible solutions? 


Materials: Google slides presentation, laptop and projector. 


2. Learn About Read Alouds 
Estimated time: 15 minutes 
Objective: To learn about the use of narrative and expository texts for read alouds, as a strategy 
to develop reading comprehension skills. 
e Participants will learn about the characteristics of narrative and expository texts, and their 
importance when developing reading comprehension skills. The facilitator will show 


examples of both texts that are appropriate to use in grades 3-5 in a bilingual setting. 
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e Participants will also learn how to do interactive read alouds with expository and 
narrative texts and their benefits when working on reading comprehension skills. 


Materials: Google slides presentation, laptop, projector, books and handouts. 


3. Discover More Reading Strategies 

Estimated Time: 15 minutes 

Objective: To learn about reading strategies and their components in order to improve the 
students’ reading comprehension skills in a bilingual classroom. 

e Participants will listen to the presentation about the different reading strategies. They will 
learn about the theory behind each strategy, its specific characteristics, and why it is 
beneficial to students’ reading comprehension. This presentation will include four 
specific strategies that help in this process including: predicting, visualizing, active 
questioning, and the use of graphic organizers. 


Materials: Google slides presentation, laptop, projector, and sample handouts. 


4. Sort and Match Activity 
Estimated Time: 10 minutes 
Objective: To review the reading strategies learned in this workshop. 

e For this activity, participants will be divided into groups of 3 according to the numbers 
called out by the facilitator. Once all groups are formed, they will receive a plastic bag 
with the specific characteristics of each strategy presented in this workshop. 

e Participants will sort out the characteristics and match them with the corresponding 


reading strategy. 
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e Participants will have 5 minutes to complete the task, and when all the groups have 
finished; the facilitator will reveal the correct answers so that participants can check their 
own. 


Materials: Plastic bags, index cards and small cardboard strips. 


5. Comments and Questions 


Participants will share any comments and questions they may have related to this workshop. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 

Learning a language in a bilingual setting can be a rewarding and stimulating experience. 
It can open the doors to new worlds and new perspectives about many different topics. However, 
there are times when understanding a language can be a difficult task, and students may struggle 
comprehending a simple text because they have not completely developed their reading 
comprehension skills. As educators, we are always looking for new ways to assist our students 
with these skills so that they can be successful readers. While there are many resources available, 
it can be a vast of resources can be found, and it can be difficult to determine where and how to 
start selecting the best options. For this reason, the workshops presented in this project focus on 
three main areas, with strategies to develop vocabulary acquisition, fluency and reading 
comprehension. These strategies are easy to implement in the classroom in grade levels 3 — 5 in 
either English or Spanish. Concentrating on these areas is essential in order to support students’ 
reading comprehension skills and for students to continue to develop fluency in both languages. 

Creating this project has been a very positive experience because it has helped me 
explore areas that I firmly believe are important in education. Having the opportunity to do 
research in an area that I am passionate about, which is the bilingual classroom, and to find more 
ways to reinforce reading comprehension, has been fascinating. I have always been interested in 
language learning, second language acquisition, and the benefits of being bilingual; therefore, by 
doing this project I had the opportunity to expand my knowledge in this area. In addition, as an 
educator I have learned about new and innovative ways to reinforce reading comprehension 
skills with my students. Very often, I have seen students struggling to understand simple texts, or 
even trying to solve a math word problem. Consequently, I find myself looking for ways to assist 


them with these tasks; thus, the idea of doing research about the strategies that are available to 
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help students develop strategies to develop reading comprehension skills was very interesting to 
me. As a result, while I was working on the literature review for this project, I learned from 
different authors a variety of techniques that can be implemented in the bilingual classroom and 
how they can support students’ reading comprehension skills. 

In addition to my learning experience, I hope that this project can be used as a 
professional development opportunity for teachers in grades 3-5 who teach in bilingual programs 
(English/Spanish), so they can learn about different strategies that can support and promote 
effective reading comprehension in both languages. It is also my hope that I can implement these 
workshops in my school since it has the Spanish Immersion program from kindergarten to fifth 
grade, and it would be beneficial for my colleagues, myself and our students. I would like to 
share all the information that I have learned while working on this project, as well as receive 
feedback from them on how the implementation of these strategies help their students. In 
addition to that, I would like to work more closely with teachers in the upper grade levels to 
analyze the students’ reading comprehension skills throughout the year in order to determine 
more ways to provide them with strategies and tools to be successful in the classroom. 

While developing this project, I have found many resources that can be used in the 
classroom to reinforce reading comprehension skills in a bilingual setting. I have put my best 
effort into providing concise, innovative and easy-to-use strategies for teachers to facilitate those 
essential reading skills. I am also aware that, as educators, we need to be up-to-date with the 
different changes in methodologies and strategies that we should implement in our teaching. 
Consequently, there are always opportunities for us, as educators, to continue learning about and 
investigating the best ways to assist our students in reaching their potential and helping them to 


become motivated, successful readers. 
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